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New Trends in Roman Catholic Opinion 


Almost two thirds of the human 
race is today engulfed in poverty 
and misery. Many factors contrib- 
ute to this tragic situation: per- 
haps the most important of these 
is accelerating population growth. 

Ironically, the unprecedented up- 
surge in growth since 1945 is 
caused mainly bv the application 
of the human mind to the develop- 
ment of ever more effective means 
to defer death. The universal dis- 
semination of highly successful 
public health techniques is among 
the great developments of modern 
times. But the accelerating rate of 
population growth which results 
from a reduction in death rates 
presents the world with a grave 
dilemma. 

Death rates are falling drastical- 
ly and rapidly in the developing 
countries of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. But traditionally high 
birth rates remain high. Thus, 
growth rates of from 2 to 3 percent 
a year are common. Such rapid 
growth retards economic develop- 
ment and creates serious social and 
political tensions in the world’s 
less developed areas. 

Growth of that magnitude can- 


not be maintained indefinitely any- 
where on earth. Unless birth rates 
fall to keep an approximate bal- 
ance with declining death rates, the 
rate of growth will eventually be 
checked by a rise in the death rate. 
No humane person would advocate 
such a solution. 

The alternative, therefore, is to 
reduce birth rates. This could be 
accomplished if the same kind of 
inventive genius which forged the 
power to defer death were applied 
to the problem of regulating births. 
The need is so acute that a program 
to reduce births should have uni- 
versal acceptance, cutting across 
national, cultural and religious dif- 
ferences. 

With respect to birth control, 
the Protestant churches and the 
Roman Catholic Church have major 
areas of agreement and of dif- 
ference. The Roman Catholic 
Church recognizes the responsibil- 
ity of a married couple to limit the 
number of children to that which 
ean be reared in health and moral 
welfare. Pope Pius XII stated: 

People can be relieved from this posi- 


tive obligation [to procreate], over a con- 
siderable length of time and even for the 
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whole duration of marriage, if there are 
adequate bases, which sometimes exist for 
medical, eugenic, economic and social 
reasons. [Later, Pope Pius amplified this 
position: ] We therefore confirmed in our 
last address about conjugal morality the 
legality of the regulation of births, fixing 
at the same time the limits—and indeed 
very wide limits—for it. This regulation 
of births, in contrast with the usual con- 
cept of birth control, is compatible with 
the law of God. It ean even be hoped that 
medical seience will succeed in giving to 
this permissible method a sufficiently safe 
hasis and the most recent information 
seems to confirm this hope. The Church 
of course leaves this aspect to medical 
science. 

Protestant churches have long 
upheld the over-all principle of re- 
sponsible parenthood, recognizing 
the duty to limit family size so that 
children will be properly cared for. 
Tn 1959, this position was clearly 
defined in a “Report of the Study 
Group on Responsible Parenthood 
and the Population Problem,’’ 
known as the “Mansfield Report.” 


Many Protestant churches have 
endorsed the use of chemical and 
mechanical contraceptives and have 
advocated their use as a positive 
duty. The Protestant groups which 
have endorsed birth control include 
the American Baptist Church, the 
Methodist Church, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the United 
Church of Christ, the United Luth- 
eran Church in America and the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

Protestants and Roman Catholics 
differ profoundly as to how family 
limitation may be achieved. The 
Protestant churches approve the 
birth-control techniques widely 
used by married couples. Catholic 
dogma explicitly recognizes only 
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two acceptable methods. As suc- 
cinctly stated by the Reverend 
John A. O’Brien, Research Profes- 
sor of Theology, University of 
Notre Dame, the Roman Catholic 
Church sanctions for married 
eouples only abstention or the 
rhythm method: “The Church con- 
siders this to be the method pro- 
vided by nature and its divine 
Author: It involves no frustration 
of nature’s laws, but simply intel- 
ligent and disciplined use of them.” 

The Catholic position has two 
components: theological dogma to 
which the Church, as an organiza- 
tion, and its members are com- 
mitted, and public policy. Dogma 
ean be clarified only by ultimate 
Church authority. However, diverse 
opinions have been and are being 
expressed regarding public policy. 

An example of the conservative 
position is the “Explosion or Back- 
fire?” statement issued on Thanks- 
giving Day, 1959, by the Bishops 
of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States. It strongly op- 
nosed the use of foreign-aid funds 
for the implementation of “arti- 
ficial birth control” programs, even 
if such aid were requested by na- 
tions which are struggling desper- 
ately to raise living levels and are 
facing total frustration by reason 
of too-rapid population growth. 

Last September, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church approved the 
dissemination by the United States 
Government of birth-control infor- 
mation to the economically less de- 
veloped nations: 


Resolved, . . . that, in the words of a por- 
tion of the Encyclical Letter of the 1958 
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Lambeth Conference, “it is recognized 
that there are many lands today where 
population is increasing so fast that the 
survival of young and old is threatened 
and population control has become a neces- 
sity.” This General Convention holds that 
it is the duty of the better developed 
countries such as our own to help such 
countries to become self-supporting in 
food supplies and health measures 
through technical and other aids. In par- 
ticular, while condemning abortion and 
infanticide, we believe that methods of 
control which are medically endorsed and 
morally acceptable may help the people 
of these lands so to plan family life that 
children may be born without a likelihood 
of starvation, and we approve the render- 
ing by our Government of assistance to 
this end, wherever it is officially sought. 

This approval of assistance to 
other nations reflects the recom- 
mendation of the Third Interim 
Report of the President’s Commit- 
tee to Study the United States 
Military Assistance Program, a re- 
port transmitted to President 
Eisenhower in July 1959. Known 
as the “Draper Report,” it advo- 
cates that United States technical 
assistance in population control be 
given to countries requesting such 
aid. 

Pertinent parts of this Report 
and of some other documents which 
led up to the 1959 controversy in 
this country over birth control (in- 
cluding the “Mansfield Report” 
and the “Explosion or Backfire?” 
statement previously mentioned), 
were reprinted in two previous 
issues of the Population Bulletin 
(December 1959 and January 
1960). Readers are referred to 
them for more detailed informa- 
tion. 

When evaluating the controver- 
sial point of aiding other countries 
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which request information about 
birth control, it should be remem- 
bered that there are many diverse 
cultures and religious faiths in the 
economically less developed areas 
which contain about two thirds of 
the world’s population. In Latin 
America, the Roman Catholic 
Church is predominant. The people 
of Africa and Asia represent many 
cultures and religions, and only a 
small minority are Christian. 

All of the methods now used by 
the people of the Western industri- 
al nations—including many Roman 
Catholics—presuppose a degree of 
literacy, sophistication and wealth 
not now enjoyed by the majority of 
the world’s people. The two meth- 
ods approved by the Roman Catho- 
lie Church —total continence in 
marriage and the rhythm—just do 
not meet the need of these people. 

Although looked upon with ab- 
horrence by people of many reli- 
zions, abortion is today a widely 
used method of fertility control. It 
is permitted for health and other 
reasons in Japan, in the USSR and 
in most of the eastern European 
countries; and it is surreptitiously 
resorted to by the people of all na- 
tions. Its prevalence appears to be 
an index of the inadequacy of pres- 
ent birth-control methods and of 
the failure to use them. 


There seems to be universal 


agreement that simple, cheap, eul- 
turally and morally acceptable and 
really effective methods of birth 
control should be developed. Until 
they are, American Roman Catho- 
lies, by maintaining a monolithic 
position with respect to technical 
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aid and policy might, in effect, 
be forcing an even more wide- 
spread use of abortion and sterili- 
zation and thereby inviting further 
erosion of human dignity. 

The elimination of poverty, mis- 
ery and ignorance is a paramount 
objective among all Christians. 
Therefore, checking too-rapid pop- 
ulation growth should be a major 
goal. 

Time is of the essence. Growth 
should be curbed before mounting 
population pressure frustrates all 
hope for a better life for hundreds 
of millions of people. Mr. Eugene 
R. Black, President of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, recently warned : 

Population growth threatens to nullify 
all our efforts to raise living standards in 
many of the poorer countries. .. . Unless 
population growth can be restrained, we 
may have to abandon for this generation 
our hopes of economic progress in the 
crowded lands of Asia and the Middle 
East. This is not a field in which inter- 
national agencies can do much. But there 
is scope for governments to act: it is time 
that they gave earnest attention to this 
threat to their aspirations. 

Accelerating population growth, 
unless checked, could destroy all 
hope for a better life among nearly 
two thirds of the world’s people 
now held in poverty, ignorance and 
misery. In view of this, technical 
assistance for implementing family 
planning programs should be made 
available to all governments. When 
meeting requests for assistance, the 
roles of governments, foundations 
and other private agencies should 
be determined by circumstances 
within each country. 

Since 1959, many Roman Cath- 
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olies have written books and arti- 
cles on the population problem. All 
of them accept the basic dogma of 
the Roman Catholic Church—one 
could hardly reject the tenets of his 
ehurch and remain a communicant. 
Recently, a few Catholics, among 
them Father O’Brien, have advo- 
cated a more tolerant position with 
respect to public policy. They em- 
phasize that Church doctrinal 
teaching and public policy are not 
necessarily identical. Stating that 
both Catholics and Protestants 
have in the past imposed their 
ereedal viewpoint on others 
“through the clenched fist of the 
law,” Father O’Brien draws this 
lesson from the “noble experiment” 
of prohibition legislation which was 
enacted under Protestant pressure : 
“That tumultuous, painful and 
costly experience shows clearly that 
a law expressing a moral judgment 
cannot be enforced when it has 
little correspondence with the gen- 
eral view of society. That experi- 
ence holds a lesson for us all in 
regard to birth control today.” 

With special permission, this is- 
sue reprints new-trend articles, one 
in full and two in part, written by 
three prominent Roman Catholics: 
a priest, a physician, and an editor. 
If these and other statements of 
similar tenor — already too many 
for reprinting in this limited space 
~-help to spur the quest for ecul- 
turally and morally acceptable 
methods of birth regulation, includ- 
ing a more effective rhythm meth- 
od, they will have made a valuable 
contribution. 


—Robert C. Cook, Editor 




















Let’s Take Birth Control Out of Politics 


by THE Rev. JoHN A. O’BRIEN 


Father O’Brien is Research Professor of Theology at the University 
of Notre Dame and a co-chairman in the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. This discussion is excerpted, with permission, from an 
article which appeared in Look Magazine, October 10, 1961. Copyright 
1961 by Cowles Magazines and Broadcasting, Inc. 


. . . No controversy during the 
last several decades has caused 
more tension, rancor and strife 
among religious groups in this 
eountry than the birth-control is- 
sue. It has flared up periodically 
on the front pages of newspapers 
in communities divided over birth- 
prevention regulations in munici- 
pal hospitals and health and fam- 
ily-welfare agencies. It has erupted 
on the national level in the matter 
of including birth-control informa- 
tion and material in foreign aid to 
underdeveloped countries. Where 
it is not actually erupting, it rum- 
bles and smolders in sullen resent- 
ment like a voleano, ready to ex- 
plode at any moment. 

The time has come for citizens of 
all faiths to unite in an effort to 
remove this divisive and nettlesome 
issue from the political and social 
life of our nation. 

The first step toward the goal is 
the establishment of a new atmos- 
phere of mutual good will and 
friendly communication on other 
than the polemical level. Instead 
of emotional recrimination, loaded 
phrases and sloganeering, we need 
a dispassionate study of the facts, 
a better understanding of the op- 
posite viewpoint and a more serious 
effort to extend the areas of agree- 
ment until a solution is reached. 


* 


* 


“All too frequently,” points out 
James O’Gara, managing editor of 
Commonweal, “Catholics run 
roughshod over Protestant sensi- 
bilities in this matter, by failure to 
consider the reasoning behind the 
Protestant position and, particular- 
ly, by their jibes at the fact that 
Protestant opinion on birth control 
has changed in recent decades.” All 
too often our language is unduly 
harsh. 

The second step is to recognize 
the substantial agreement — fre- 
quently blurred by emotionalism 
and inaccurate newspaper report- 
ing —already existing between 
Catholics and non-Catholics con- 
cerning the over-all objectives of 
family planning. Instead of Cath- 
olics’ being obliged or even en- 
couraged to beget the greatest pos- 
sible number of offspring, as many 
non-Catholies imagine, the ideal of 
responsible parenthood is stressed. 
Family planning is encouraged, so 
that parents will be able to provide 
properly for their offspring. 

Pope Pius XII declared in 1951 
that it is possible to be exempt 
from the normal obligation of par- 
enthood for a long time and even 
for the whole duration of married 
life, if there are serious reasons, 
such as those often mentioned in 
the so-called medical, eugenic, eco- 
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nomic and social “indications.” 
This means that such factors as the 
health of the parents, particularly 
the mother, their ability to provide 
their children with the necessities 
of life, the degree of population 
density of a country and the short- 
age of housing facilities may legiti- 
mately be taken into consideration 
in determining the number of off- 
spring. 
* * * 

Catholics, Protestants and Jews 
are in agreement over the objec- 
tives of family planning, but dis- 
agree over the methods to be used. 
The Roman Catholie Church sane- 
tions only abstention or the rhythm 
method, also known as the use of the 
infertile or safe period. The Church 
considers this to be the method pro- 
vided by nature and its divine 
Author: It involves no frustration 
of nature’s laws, but simply an in- 
telligent and disciplined use of 
them. With the exception of the 
Roman Catholie and the Orthodox 
Catholic Churches, most churches 
make no moral distinction between 
rhythm and mechanical or chemical 
contraceptives, allowing the couple 
free choice. 

Ilere is a difference in theological 
helief where there seems little 
chanee of agreement. The grounds 
for the Church’s position are Serip- 
tural (Old Testament), the teach- 
ings of the fathers and doctors of 
the early Church, the unbroken 
tradition of nineteen centuries, the 
decisions of the highest ecclesiasti- 
eal authority and the natural law. 
The latter plays a prominent role 
in Roman Catholic theology and is 
considered decisive, entirely apart 
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from Scripture, in determining the 
ethical character of birth-preven- 
tion methods. 

The Roman Catholic natural-law 
tradition regards as self-evident 
that the primary objective purpose 
of the conjugal act is procreation 
and that the fostering of the mu- 
tual love of the spouses is the 
secondary and subjective end. This 
conclusion is based on two proposi- 
tions: that man by the use of his 
reason can ascertain God’s purpose 
in the universe and that God makes 
known His purpose by certain 
“oiven” physical arrangements. 

Thus, man ean readily deduce 
that the primary objective end of 
the conjugal act is procreation, the 
propagation of the race. Moreover, 
man may not supplant or frustrate 
the physical arrangements estab- 
lished by God, who through the law 
of rhythm has provided a natural 
method for the control of concep- 
tion. Believing that God is the 
Author of this law and of all laws 
of nature, Roman Catholics believe 
that they are obliged to obey those 
laws, not frustrate or mock them. 

Let it be granted then that the 
theological differences in this area 
between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics appear to be irreconcil- 
able. But people differ in their 
religious beliefs on scores of doc- 
trines, without taking up arms 
against those who disagree with 
them. Why is it so different in re- 
gard to birth control? It is because 
each side has sought to implement 
its distinctive theological belief 
through legislation and thus in- 
directly force its belief, or at least 
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the practical consequences thereof, 
upon others. 

It is always a temptation for a 
religious organization, especially a 
powerful or dominant one, to im- 
pose through the clenched fist of 
the law its creedal viewpoint upon 
others. Both Roman Catholics and 
Protestants have succumbed to this 
temptation in the past. 

Consider what happened during 
World War I, when the Protestant 
churches united to push the Pro- 
hibition law through Congress. 
Many of them sincerely believe that 
the use of liquor in any form or in 
any degree is intrinsically evil and 
sinful. With over four million 
American men away at war, Protes- 
tants forced their distinctive theo- 
logical belief upon the general 
public. With the return of our 
soldiers, it soon became apparent 
that the belief was not shared by 
the great majority of citizens. The 
attempt to enforce that belief 
ushered in a reign of bootleggers, 
racketeers, hijackers and gangsters 
that led to a breakdown of law un- 
paralleled in our history. The so- 
called “noble experiment” came to 
an inglorious end. 

That tumultuous, painful and 
costly experience shows clearly that 
a law expressing a moral judg- 
ment cannot be enforced when it 
has little correspondence with the 
general view of society. That ex- 
perience holds a lesson for us all 
in regard to birth control today. 

Up to the turn of the century, 
contraception was condemned by 
all Christian churches as immoral, 
unnatural and contrary to divine 
law. This was generally reflected 
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in the civil laws of Christian coun- 
tries. Today, the Roman Catholic 
and Orthodox Churches stand vir- 
tually alone in holding that con- 
viction. The various Lambeth Con- 
ferences, expressing the Anglican 
viewpoint, mirror the gradual 
change that has taken place among 
Protestants generally. 
* * * 


This development is reflected in 
the action taken in February, 1961, 
by the general board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, the 
largest Protestant organization in 
the US. The board approved and 
commended the use of birth-con- 
trol devices as a part of Christian 
responsibility in family planning. 
It called for opposition to laws and 
institutional practices restricting 
the information or availability of 
contraceptives. 

The general board declared: 
“Most of the Protestant churches 
hold contraception and _ periodic 
continence to be morally right 
when the motives are right... . 
The general Protestant conviction 
is that motives, rather than meth- 
ods, form the primary moral issue, 
provided the methods are limited 
to the prevention of conception.” 

An action once universally con- 
demned by all Christian churches 
and forbidden by the civil law is 
now not only approved by the over- 
whelming majority of Protestant 
denominations, but also deemed, at 
certain times, to be a positive reli- 
gious duty. This viewpoint has now 
been translated into action by the 
majority of people in this country. 
Repeated polls have disclosed that 
most married couples are now using 
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contraceptives in the practice of 
birth control. 


For all concerned with social- 
welfare legislation, the significance 
of this radical and revolutionary 
change in the thought and habits of 
the vast majority of the American 
people is clear, profound and far- 
reaching. To try to oppose the 
general religious and moral con- 
viction of such a majority by a 
legislative fiat would be to invite 
the same breakdown of law and 
order that was occasioned by the 
ill-starred Prohibition experiment. 


This brings us to the fact that 
the realities we are dealing with 
lie not in the field of civil legis- 
lation, but in the realm of con- 
science and religion: They are 
moral judgments and matters of 
theological belief. Conscience and 
religion are concerned with private 
sin: The civil law is concerned with 
public crimes. Only confusion, fail- 
ure and anarchy result when the 
effort is made to impose upon the 
civil authority the impossible task 
of policing private homes to pre- 
elude the possibility of sin. Among 
the chief victims of such an ill-con- 
ceived imposition would be religion 
itself. 

The greatest hope of ending the 
battle over birth control is in the 
increasing recognition that this 
controversy lies in the field of the- 
ology, not in the domain of polities 
or civil legislation. Professional 
theologians can debate this matter 
with dispassionate objectivity, with 
no breach of personal friendship 
and no rift in the public peace. 
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This is a view now being expressed 
by an increasing number of lead- 
ing Catholic scholars, journals and 
magazines. 

* * * 


There is a further development 
of significance and promise. In an 
admirable gesture of friendliness 
and good will, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop James A. Pike proposed 
that the National Institutes of 
Health launch a research program 
to render the rhythm method as 
simple and effective as any of the 
contraceptive methods. If that were 
accomplished, Bishop Pike would 
probably favor, in the interests of 
national unity, concentrating on 
the rhythm method in our foreign 
aid to underdeveloped nations. 

Bishop Pike’s constructive pro- 
posal echoes in part a plea implicit 
in the words uttered by Pope Pius 
XII in 1951, when he affirmed the 
Church’s sanction of rhythm and 
added, “One may even hope that 
science will succeed in providing 
this licit method with a sufficiently 
secure basis.” 

* * * 


... A program to perfect the 
rhythm method, which promises 
much for the peace and happiness 
of the world, surely should receive 
. . . Federal support. 

Until this vital and urgent objec- 
tive is achieved, however, we can 
all live in peace by respecting the 
rights of all to freedom of con- 
science and religious belief and by 
refraining from seeking through 
legislation to impose our particular 
religious creed upon others. 











We Can End the Battle Over Birth Control! 


by Dr. JoHn Rock 


Dr. Rock is Clinical Professor Emeritus of Harvard Medical School 
and a Senior Member of the Board of Consultation of Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. A distinguished obstetrician and gynecologist, he has been 
Director of the Rock Reproductive Study Center since 1956. This discus- 
sion is excerpted, with permission, from an article in Goop HousEKEEP- 


ING, July 1961. 


* 


It is most important to keep dis- 
tinct the two phases of this prob- 
lem—the controversy over doctrine 
and the controversy over public 
policy. They are two different 
problems, and the issue is only ag- 
gravated by obscuring the differ- 
ences between them. 

The doctrinal controversy is 
clearly the more difficult one to 
settle, although I believe wider re- 
ligious agreement will ultimately 
develop, and I shall set forth later 
some proposals on how, through 
research, all of us can cooperate to 
promote it. Paradoxically, the 
quicker we settle the issues of pub- 
lie policy, the quicker we’ll see a 
solution to the doctrinal problem. 

Let’s take a closer look at the 
public policy aspects of the dispute. 
Birth contro] is an issue of public 
policy for several reasons. First, 
many states have laws regulating 
or restricting birth control, adopted 
on the ground that the possibility 
of pregnancy is a strong deterrent 
to illicit intercourse. Second, the 
number and spacing of births to a 
particular couple profoundly affect 
the happiness and welfare of the 
parents, the children and society. 
Third, many publicly financed in- 
stitutions are charged with provid- 
ing medical services to a large num- 


* 


* 


ber of Americans (and, through 
the foreign-aid program, to other 
nations as well). Since birth con- 
trol is part of medical care, a deci- 
sion has to be made in each of these 
institutions as to what the policy 
on birth control is to be. That’s 
where the trouble starts. 
Protestants and Jews get angry 
when Catholics in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut keep laws to pro- 
hibit birth control on the books 
(although it should be pointed out 
that, ironically, the Catholics were 
not responsible for adopting the 
laws in the first place). Non- 
Catholics are also upset when they 
discover that a tax-supported hospi- 
tal, health or welfare department 
prohibits staff doctors and case 
workers from giving birth-control 
advice and service. On the national 
level, they have the same reaction 
when federal officials are forbidden 
to give birth-control assistance to 
other countries requesting it, and 
when the National Institutes of 
Health do not devote any signifi- 
cant attention to family-planning 
research, although most scientists 
believe this to be a public-health 
problem of major importance. In 
each situation, Protestants and 


Jews feel that policy is being de- 
cided not on the merits of the case, 
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but by public officials’ religious 
convictions, or their fear of Cath- 
olic political power. 

I cannot say this fear is wholly 
unjustified, particularly after the 
recent efforts of Catholic bishops 
in Puerto Rico to discredit the gov- 
ernment of Mufioz Marin, which is 
sympathetic to family planning. 
But I can also appreciate the fears 
on the Catholic side: that the power 
of government would be used to 
facilitate, if not encourage, use by 
devout Catholics of methods of 
birth control the church has pro- 
nounced morally objectionable; 
that Catholic taxpayers, in effect, 
would be asked to contribute to 
what Catholic doctrine would de- 
fine as violation of the law of God 
and as their own undoing. 

Despite the gravity of these op- 
posing positions, however, the prob- 
lems of public policy are being 
worked out—sometimes peacefully, 
sometimes painfully. During the 
last three years, a number of inci- 
dents have contributed to what 
may be termed a “formula” for 
settling the public-policy phase of 
of the birth-control dispute. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, as the recent test of 
Connecticut’s statute prohibiting 
the use of drugs or instruments to 
prevent conception was coming up 
through the lower courts to the 
Supreme Court, a number of lead- 
ing Catholic theologians began a 
re-examination of the Catholic atti- 
tude toward birth-control laws. 
Drawing a sharp distinction be- 
tween public crimes and private 
sins, men like Father John Court- 
ney Murray, 8.J., Father Gustave 
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Weigel, S.J., and the Rev. John 
Maguire, C.S.C., have taken the 
position that Catholics can properly 
deplore such laws because of their 
disruptive effect on the community, 
and can even support their repeal. 
As Father Weigel put it last year, 
“The morality of divorce, birth 
control, liquor traffic and the like 
is one thing. Civil legislation about 
them is another.” 

To my mind, these are straws in 
the wind. They show that the basis 
for a solution, in the area of public 
policy, is to enact laws and adopt 
policies for each public institution 
which respect the deeply held con- 
victions of all groups. The ground 
rules seem almost oversimple: All 
restrictions, written or unwritten, 
should be lifted. No one should be 
compelled to accept birth control, 
or to participate in a birth-control 
program, against his will. All meth- 
ods—ineluding the rhythm method 
—should be offered so that the com- 
municant of any faith will be able 
to choose a method in accord with 
the dictates of his own conscience. 

This is the shape of the policies 
which are already emerging from 
one end of the country to the other. 
Catholics can, of course, slow down 
this change and many will attempt 
to do so. Such a course, however, 
is but the “rear-guard action of a 
battle which has been lost all over 
the country,” as Mser. J. D. Con- 
way said of Catholic opposition to 
the New York municipal hospital 
settlement, even though he believes 
that birth control is wrong. In my 
own view, Catholics would be better 
advised to sit down with their Prot- 
estant and Jewish colleagues and 
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work out the details of a sound 
policy for publicly-financed hospi- 
tals, welfare services, foreign-aid 
programs and medical research—a 
policy which will protect the rights 
and privileges of all. 

If this sound policy is estab- 
lished quickly and forthrightly, a 
major step can be taken toward 
resolution of the more difficult doc- 
trinal differences on birth control. 
For the truth is that there is little 
likelihood of doctrinal agreement 
on the basis of present family- 
planning methods. As long as the 
rhythm method fails two to three 
times as often as the best medical 
methods, physicians and health 
authorities naturally respond to 
the practical superiority of the 
medical methods and the Catholic 
is left with only the imperfect 
rhythm method—and, of course, his 
conscience. 

Progress toward a resolution of 
doctrinal differences will be pos- 
sible only after a much broader 
variety of birth-control methods 
emerges—one which includes not 
merely refinements of current 
methods but also entirely new ap- 
proaches which more closely ap- 
proximate the natural functioning 
of the reproductive system itself. 
It is not unrealistic to expect that 
among these techniques will be a 
number of effective methods which 
all religious groups can accept. 
These methods can be developed 
solely through sufficient research 
in this field. And the federal gov- 
ernment is the one conceivable 
source of support large enough to 
attract the scientists and get the 
job done. g @ oe 
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Other break-throughs are on the 
horizon. Some may be utterly in- 
compatible with Christian ethics; 
others may be quite acceptable. A 
pill for men is now nearing the 
clinical testing phase; it would 
regulate conception by temporari'y 
arresting sperm development. 

Scientists are also working on 
the possibility of a method of im- 
munizing women so that they will 
produce antibodies to sperm, much 
as vaccination induces protection 
against smallpox virus. 

This—and other promising work 
—is being done by a relative hand: 
ful of devoted scientists, with finan- 
cial support from all sources total- 
ing probably less than $2 million 
a year. But, as India’s Ambas- 
sador to the U.S., M. C. Chagla, 
has reiterated in a series of signifi- 
cant recent addresses, his country 
urgently needs simple and effective 
methods of family limitation. 

Can private sources finance the 
large-scale research program that 
is necessary? The answer was 
given last year by a philanthropist 
who has done as much as any other 
individual to support the work in 
this field, John D. Rockefeller III: 
“The problems of population are so 
great, so important, so ramified 
and often so immediate, that only 
government, supported and_in- 
spired by private initiative, can at- 
tack them on the seale required.” 

In this context, not enough atten- 
tion has been paid to a proposal by 
Episcopal Bishop James A. Pike, 
of California, and the reaction to 
it by some leading Catholics. 

Speaking on behalf of Planned 
Parenthood’s Clergymen’s Nation- 
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al Advisory Committee, Bishop 
Pike called upon the National In- 
stitutes of Health to launch a 
major, intensive program of re- 
search to improve all family-plan- 
ning methods, including the rhythm 
method. 

I was most heartened to see the 
warm response to this proposal by 
some Catholic spokesmen. The Rev. 
John A. O’Brien, Research Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Notre Dame, 
said: “I commend highly the 
friendly and constructive spirit in 
which Bishop Pike made his timely 
proposal; and I think its adoption 
will go a long way toward the 
achievement of results which will 
remove this topic from further 
religious controversy.” 

Several months later, George- 
town University and the Catholic 
University of America in Washing- 
ton announced receipt of a small 
grant from the Ford Foundation 
to plan a joint study of popula- 
tion growth and methods of popula- 
tion control, looking toward estab- 
lishment of a new center for popu- 
lation research under Catholic aus- 
pices. The announcement stated 
that the center would include bi- 
ological research on “methods ac- 
ceptable to all.” 

It seems to me that these first 
tentative steps toward agreement 
offer real hope that government 
support of family planning re- 
search may become politically pos- 
sible. I do not know whether such 
a program would require establish- 
ment of a new division within the 
National Institutes of Health, like 
the existing National Cancer Insti- 
tute; if so, it might be called the 
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National Institute of Maternal 
Health. Or perhaps the program 
can be integrated with one of 
NIH’s existing institutes. 

I do know that there is much 
that such a program could dig into. 
In 1959, more than 150 scientists 
from all over the world conferred 
for a week to assess work-in-prog- 
ress. Based on these proceedings 
alone, Dr. Carl Hartman recently 
published a list of 154 important 
unanswered questions on all phases 
of the human reproductive system. 
The answers—which can be found 
only through research—would un- 
doubtedly lead to a variety of sim- 
ple methods of controlling concep- 
tion. 

I believe also that a concerted 
effort under NIH auspices could 
yield substantial progress toward 
improving the rhythm method 
within a remarkably short period 
of time. I say this because much 
of the fundamental research has 
been done; most of what remains 
to be accomplished is the job of re- 
fining this knowledge into simple 
procedures which people can use on 
a mass scale. 

* * * 


How much would the kind of 
research program I am advocating 
cost? Having put this question, 
let me say that I resent it; it may 
be a valid query, but of the sort 
too often posed by reporters looking 
for a superficial headline, or by 
bureaucrats trying to buy so many 
yards of scientific progress with 
the investment of so many dollars. 
Therefore, let me turn the question 
around and ask, how much is it 
worth—to the United States, to the 
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world, to humanity—to develop one 
or more methods of family limita- 
tion which are both effective and 
acceptable to Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike? 

Is it worth as much as the control 
of hoof-and-mouth disease in U.S. 
cattle? That costs the federal gov- 
ernment more than $3 million each 
year in research, materials and 
services. Control of hoof-and- 
mouth disease is a good thing—but 
hardly of the same order of impor- 
tance as tackling what Dr. Ernest 
Stebbins of Johns Hopkins, like 
other leading thinkers, calls “the 
world’s number-one public health 
problem”: overpopulation. 

Is it worth perhaps one percent 
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of the annual federal outlay for 
medical research of all kinds? One 
would think so—and the National 
Institutes of Health have a budget 
this year of $560 million. 


No one can know precisely how 
much such a program would cost. 
It might cost $5 million and it 
might cost $15 million and it might 
cost more. But this seems to me 
hardly a serious reason for not 
undertaking a program which 
would give America leadership in 
development of new means of fam- 
ily limitation and thus help both to 
solve the population problem and 
to advance religious harmony. 





Population in a Changing World 
by THE Rev. Louis McKERNAN 


Father McKernan, Associate Editor of the Catholic World, is presently 
engaged in doctoral studies at Columbia University. This article is re- 
printed with permission of Father McKernan and The Paulist Press. 


The current situation is unique 
in world history. Sudden, drastic 
reduction of death rates in coun- 
tries where fertility rates are high 
has produced a rate of natural in- 
crease in population unprecedented 
in the history of the world, and this 
rate of natural increase is acceler- 
ating. 

It took thousands of years for 
the population of the world to 
reach the billion mark. Then it 
doubled in about 125 years. Now 
it will double again in 60 years 
or less. 


In the next 7 years alone, India’s 
population may be swelled by the 
addition of 60,000,000 people. The 
same number of people may be 
added to the population of China in 
5 years (provided the mortality 
rate in China is as low as the Com- 
munists say it is). This is as many 
people as migrated to the United 
States from Europe in 150 years. 
And if the present high fertility 
rate in India were to remain un- 
changed and the mortality rate 
were to continue to decline, India’s 
population 50 years from now 
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would be 4 times what it is today. 

If fertility remained unchanged 
and mortality were to continue to 
decline in Mexico, our next-door 
neighbor, the population of that 
country would increase from 35,- 
000,000 (1960) to 70,000,000 or 
more in the next 25 years. And if 
this trend were to continue for a 
hundred years, Mexico would then 
have a population of close to a bil- 
lion people within her borders. 
Moreover, other countries in the 
Caribbean area, Central America, 
and northern South America, 
where death and infant mortality 
rates are fairly high at the present 
time, have equally great potentials 
for rapid population growth in the 
future. 


POPULATION GROWTH 
TENDS TO CONTINUE 


Some Catholics seemingly are 
under the misapprehension that 
further decline in mortality will 
automatically reduce the potential 
for future population growth. They 
suggest that the decline in the 
death rate and people living longer 
means that there will be a larger 
proportion of old people in the 
population and hence that fertility 
will necessarily decline. One author 
has even suggested that for this 
reason the current population 
spiral will “level off” in 50 or 80 
years. 

This is at best an oversimplifica- 
tion and at worst an illusion. While 
a decline in death rate does indicate 
that more people are living longer, 
it also indicates that due to modern- 
izing health conditions fewer 
women die in childbirth and that 
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infant mortality has declined. Con- 
sequently, in the over-all picture, 
increased life expectancy among 
older persons is more than offset by 
the fact that more children are 
being born and more women live 
through the entire reproductive 
span. Accordingly, so long as fer- 
tility is high and mortality is low 
or declining, rapid population 
growth will continue. 

It helps to recall the fact that so 
long as there are on net balance 
more births than deaths, popula- 
tion must grow. The rate at which 
it grows depends upon the differ- 
ence between number of births and 
deaths, and hence on amount of 
natural increase. Thus, the rate at 
which population grows can decline 
from previous levels and still be 
high enough to result in rapid in- 
crease in human numbers. Put 
briefly, acceleration or deceleration 
of rate is not the same as magni- 
tude of rate. Similarly, because a 
given population is stable—that is, 
relationships between the age-sex 
groups within it are unchanging— 
it does not follow that it is also 
stationary. These hypothetical 
models, useful for the purpose of 
analysis, are not guides to what 
occurs in the concrete, since many 
populations undergo occasional 
changes as regards rates of births, 
deaths, and net migration. 


POPULATION PROJECTIONS 


From a purely theoretical view- 
point, world population is like the 
mythical baby described by the 
economist, Ienry George, which 
weighed seven pounds at birth, fif- 
teen pounds at eight months, was 
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heavy as an ox at the age of ten, 
the size of an elephant at the age 
of twenty, and weighed 100,000 
pounds at the age of thirty. But, 
what is hypothetically possible may 
well be practically impossible. 

Some population projections are 
purely speculative. For example, 
nobody really thinks that Mexico 
will have the projected billion with- 
in a hundred years. There are 
levels below which infant mortality 
cannot or is unlikely to decline. 
Then, since man on earth does not 
have an immortal body and is sub- 
ject to conditions of life, mortality 
may well rise or at least cease to 
decline. Continued crowding of 
urban slums suggests the possibility 
of such a turn of events. Finally, 
some modification in marriage and 
reproductive patterns is not un- 
likely. 

Other projections are based on 
current trends, or on estimates of 
what future trends in fertility and 
mortality will be. In Mexico, for 
instance, there are signs that fer- 
tility is already beginning to de- 
cline. This might lead one to make 
somewhat more conservative pro- 
jections of population growth, at 
least beyond the next decade or 
two. India and China together ac- 
eount for nearly half the annual 
increase in world population but it 
is likely that in both countries fer- 
tility will drop and/or mortality 
will rise in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture. This could change the world 
population outlook appreciably. 

SOCIAL PHENOMENA AND 
POPULATION GROWTH 

The 1958 UN report, The Future 

Growth of World Population, 
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warned: “The number of factors 
which affect social phenomena... 
is so great that to isolate them all 
and take into account each one ex- 
ceeds the power of the intellect.” 
The fertility rate in India, for in- 
stance, is related to many cultural 
factors. It might be a point or two 
higher were it not for the custom 
which restrains widows in India 
from re-marriage. Fertility might 
be considerably lower were there 
more single people in India, or if 
more people postponed marriage 
beyond the center of the childbear- 
ing years. 

Today in India child marriage 
is still prevalent, and India has a 
smaller percentage of unmarried 
people over 25 years of age than 
can be found anywhere else in the 
world except in a few minor cul- 
tures. But the demographer would 
have to be a prophet, and an ex- 
ceptionally good one at that, to be 
sure what cultural changes will 
take place in India in the next 50 
years. 

One factor affecting population 
trends is the free will of man, 
which means we must take into ac- 
count his motivation in a particular 
situation. In the past, some pro- 
ponents of the “theory of demo- 
graphic transition” have spoken as 
if fertility decreases automatically 
with the transition to a modern, 
urban, industrialized culture. How- 
ever, in Egypt and India fertility 
is not yet appreciably lower in the 
cities, where it has been expected 
to decline, than it is in the rural 
areas, which probably means that 
the people of India have not yet 
been motivated to limit births. This 
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raises a question about the ad- 
mittedly unsatisfactory results ob- 
tained from the Mysore study in 
India. The study was never really 
completed. But did the Indian 
couples who failed in their efforts 
to avoid conception do so because 
it proved too difficult for them to 
learn the methods proposed, or be- 
cause they lacked motivation to use 
these methods? 


In Continental Europe after the 
Industrial Revolution fertility did 
decline but there is no mystery 
about the cause: the decline in fer- 
tility was due in large measure to 
the deliberate limitation of births 
by contraceptive methods. How- 
ever, there is some question about 
how these methods came to be 
adopted in spite of moral prohibi- 
tion by the Church. What religious 
and social conditions occasioned 
changes in attitude and practice? 
This is a question that has not been 
thoroughly studied. Today, indi- 
cations are that, with wider accep- 
ance of the idea that rapid popula- 
tion growth tends to aggravate 
difficulties facing low-income coun- 
tries, and in the presence of actual 
social conditions in poorer parts of 
the world, there will be a fairly 
general rethinking of values associ- 
ated with marriage and family. 

This, of course, is but one aspect 
of larger pastoral problems facing 
the Church in our age. Pope Pius 
XIT, addressing the delegates to 
the World Population Conference, 
in Rome on September 8, 1954, 
said : 

The science of population is young, 
but it is basie since it touches immediate- 
ly on human life and it ean clarify some 
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of the most serious individual and social 
problems. . .. That is why We can only 
rejoice at the light that your labors and 
those of all sincere population experts 
bring to the knowledge of the laws and 
the values which condition the develop- 
ment of populations. That is why we are 
also urging Catholics to take an active 
part in the researches and in the efforts 
which are being made in this field. But 
We want them to do it with fidelity to 
Christian doctrine. ... 


It will be necessary to know what 
the population trends are likely to 
be, if there is going to be any effec- 
tive pastoral planning for the fu- 
ture. As Pope John in his encyeli- 
eal, Princeps Pastorum, (Nov. 28, 
1959) pointed out, the mission 
lands particularly are entering a 
phase of “social, economic and 
political evolution which has im- 
portant consequences for their fu- 
ture.” The Pope said emphatically 
that Catholics could not ignore 
the changes taking place, “nor can 
they wait until [the problems] 
have been solved with prejudiced 
solutions which in the future would 
constitute a force perhaps too great 
to overcome, and would present 
further obstacles to the conversion 
of the world.” 


POPULATION AND FOOD SUPPLY 


Catholics should not be misled 
by the way in which the neo-Mal- 
thusian dilemma _ sometimes is 
posed: the question about number 
of people vis-a-vis food supply. The 
inter-relationship between demo- 
graphic and socio-economic factors 
is much more complex than that. 
The Russian delegate to the UN 
Economie Commission for Asia and 
the Far East said, on purely Marx- 
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ist principles: “The key to progress 
does not lie in a limitation of pop- 
ulation through artificial reduction 
of the birth rate, but in the speedy 
defeat of the economic backward- 
ness of these countries.” 

More important things are at 
stake today than mere material 
well-being. Actually the outlook 
for food production is generally 
good, in spite of the fact that the 
problem of surpluses has not been 
solved. The UN Food and Agri- 
culture Organization has done 
wonders in many countries. Much 
more could be done if more people 
put their shoulders to the task of 
economic development. And no one 
knows for certain the extent to 
which technological progress will 
contribute to an abundant future. 

However it would be unwise for 
us to base our argument against 
birth control on the shaky premise 
that food production will every- 
where continue to keep out in front 
of population growth. We have no 
guarantee that it necessarily will. 
For varying reasons it may well 
fall behind in some sections of the 
world, and in other sections it may 
seem that economic development 
would come easier and faster if 
there were not such a rapid rate 
of population growth. The provi- 
dence of God does not give us a 
guarantee that there will not be 
starvation, disease or war in spite 
of the best efforts of high-minded 
men. 

Man does not live by bread alone, 
and for Christians therefore, the 
problem is not simply food or eco- 
nomie development but rather: 
how can these millions and billions 
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of people in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America lead decent human lives— 
and save their souls? 


THE CHURCH 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


In Latin America the problem of 
population growth clearly affects 
the Church directly. The problems 
of the future seem to be concen- 
trated in the cities. For years there 
has been a shortage of priests both 
in the rural areas and among the 
working classes in the cities. Now 
with the trend toward rapid urban- 
ization there is danger that the 
cities may be lost to the Church. 

In their 1959 meeting, the con- 
ference of Latin American Bishops 
(CELAM) spoke of underdevelop- 
ment and hunger as “the greatest 
danger of our times.” Here is a 
social problem of greater magni- 
tude and urgency than the misery 
of the working classes in the nine- 
teenth century. Because of it there 
is need to extend the teaching of 
Leo XIII, Pius XI and Pius XII 
on social duties so as to meet 
squarely the multiform problems 
of the underdeveloped country to- 
day. 

There is an acute shortage of vo- 
eations in many countries. Brazil 
for instance has close to twice as 
many Catholics as the United 
States, but the United States has 
5 times as many priests as Brazil. 
Today Brazil has approximately 1 
priest for 6,100 Catholics. Twenty 
years from now, if there are then 
the same number of priests in Bra- 
zil as there are today, there may 
be only 1 priest to 12,000 Catholics, 
or half as many priests as there are 
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today in proportion to the total 
population. For this reason alone, 
it is necessary to be objective about 
the facts. There is dire need for 
solid pastoral study of the problems 
and hard work on the part of those 
who are in a position to do some- 
thing about their solution. 

Educational facilities will be 
inadequate. In many countries they 
are inadequate now. In Brazil, for 
example, although there are 15,- 
000,000 children in the 5 to 14 age 
group, perhaps 480,000 of them 
will complete the fourth grade. 
Fifty-two per cent of the popula- 
tion is under 20, and in the next 20 
years it is likely that the number of 
children of school age will double. 
This situation is not atypical of 
underdeveloped countries and it 
makes agricultural improvement 
and economic development of all 
kinds extraordinarily difficult. It 
is responsible for the instability of 
many underdeveloped countries, 
and it will not help the vocation 
shortage. It will compound all the 
difficulties of city-living (poverty, 
unemployment, and the weakness 
of the family unit) in the absence 
of traditions. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
PARENTHOOD 


This raises a delicate but impor- 
tant theological point. Catholics 
at times say the primary end of 
marriage is “procreation.” It isn’t 
that simple. According to Canon 
1013, “The primary end of mar- 
riage is the procreation and educa- 
tion of children.” Canon 1113 says 
that parents are under a most seri- 
ous obligation to provide for the 
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“religious and moral education” of 
their children and for their “tem- 
poral welfare” too. 

Considering conditions in some 
countries where offspring are nu- 
merous, survival rates high, and 
population growth rapid, the ques- 
tion may appropriately be asked: 
How well do parents fulfill the pri- 
mary end of marriage? This is a 
moral matter. Some people either 
deny that excessive fertility is a 
problem under these circumstances, 
or else they say that there is noth- 
ing that can morally be done to 
check population growth. 

The Church does not rule out the 
“regulation of births,” a phrase 
used by Pius XII which, he said, 
is not to be confused with artificial 
“birth control.” Ultimately, ac- 
cording to responsible moral theo- 
logians, the obligation to procreate 
—to have a large family or a small 
one—is measured by the needs of 
the community and the human spe- 
cies, not merely by the needs or 
situation of the individual or cou- 
ples. Recognizing that conflict be- 
tween duty and passion may well 
arise in individual lives, the Church 
long has taught the importance of 
early training in chastity, self- 
control and prudence, as well as re- 
lianece on sacramental and super- 
natural aid. Moreover, she sees 
spiritual value in continence em- 
braced for proper motives. 


PERIODIC CONTINENCE 


Periodie continence (rhythm) is 
not as difficult or as inefficient as 
its critics sometimes suggest, espe- 
cially when backed up with proper 
spiritual orientation and with tech- 
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nical instruction. Moreover, sig- 
nificant progress is being made in 
testing procedures for determining 
ovulation time and in correcting 
menstrual disorders which make 
for irregularity. Were funds and 
energy roughly comparable to those 
expended upon “the pill,” devoted 
to systematic research on periodic 
continence, progress would be more 
rapid and substantial. As Bishop 
Léon-Joseph Suenens of Malines, 
Belgium, speaking at the Catholic 
International Health Congress in 
Brussels in July, 1958, said: 

Sins of inertia and mental laziness will 
weigh heavier on the day of last judgment 
than will sins of weakness. ... We urge 
Catholic scientists to tackle this problem 
as one in urgent need of solution. [i.e., 
the completion of the research begun by 
scientists such as Ogino and Knaus, in 
order to determine accurately the periods 
of fertility and sterility in women.]... 

This is a problem however which 
competent Catholic scientists will 
not be able to work on or solve 
without the co-operation of college 
and university administrators, hos- 
pital officials, and encouragement 
from theologians. 

Actually, one reason why rhythm 
is not more popular and why there 
is not more effort spent in perfect- 
ing it is that many factors in our 
modern Western culture do not 
favor rational control or restraint 
of the sex instinct. As Bishop 
Suenens said in his Brussels 
speech : 

Our Lord has said an astonishing thing: 
“My yoke is gentle and my burden light.” 
And that statement is true. If, therefore, 
men find Christian sexual morality insup- 
portable, it is because we ourselves have 


vitiated the atmosphere of the world in 
which we live. 
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Paradoxically, continence— 
periodic or not—would probably 
be more acceptable culturally in 
India, where it was advocated by 
Mahatma Gandhi, than among some 
in the “Christian West.” 


THE NATURAL LAW AND 
BIRTH CONTROL 


One reason that Catholics today 
find it difficult to defend the posi- 
tion of the Church with regard to 
birth control is that many other- 
wise well-informed people are in 
deep ignorance of what the natural 
law is, and many Catholics would 
be hard put to explain it to them. 
There are, for instance, some Cath- 
olic romanticizers of marriage who 
maintain it is unwise, harmful, or 
imprudent to recommend the use 
of the rhythm method because it 
requires “unnatural” restraint. 
This of course plays right into the 
hands of those non-Catholies who 
have maintained right along that 
artificial birth control is preferable 
to periodic continence just because 
it does not require “unnatural” re- 
straint. 

To complicate matters, when it is 
already difficult today to win sup- 
port for a moral law transcending 
current needs of society or individ- 
ual self-interest, Protestant theolo- 
gians at times oppose “natural law” 
reasoning on theological grounds. 
And Catholics, not always under- 
standing of the direction discussion 
is taking, quite frankly are inclined 
to think non-Catholies are bigoted 
because they do not immediately 
accept what is commonly regarded 
by Catholies as self-evident. Cath- 
olics have a tendency to treat ques- 
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tions about the natural law today 
as they did the relatively simple 
Protestant objections of the nine- 
teenth century, by simply giving a 
ready, capsulated “Catholic” an- 
swer. When the answers are basic- 
ally correct but merely expressed 
poorly, it is bad enough. When, 
however, they also include a denial 
of facts widely known from ex- 
perience or scientific study, the 
minds of honest inquirers are 
turned away from Catholic thought. 
For such answers do not really 
face certain problems posed by our 
contemporaries, and which often 
are very fundamental and perplex- 
ing, philosophically or theological- 
ly. 
JUSTICE AND CHARITY 


There is no one, simple answer 
to questions about the population 
problem, although some Catholics 
would like to treat it as though it 
were just another spectre raised by 
Margaret Sanger, nor is it a purely 
scientific problem which can be 
solved by professional demogra- 
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phers, sociologists and economists 
without the help and thought of 
theologians. It is not even one sin- 
gle problem, but many problems, 
the dimensions of which are as wide 
as the sweep of Christian charity 
and as deep and profound as the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body. 
Some people who ask about the 
Catholic position on birth control 
are really asking if Catholics care 
—about the problems of underde- 
veloped countries and about the 
spiritual hunger of millions every- 
where. 

Catholics have not yet explored 
the length and breadth and height 
of the virtues of justice and char- 
ity. Therefore, it will be a provi- 
dential effect of the controversy 
about the “population explosion” 
if more Catholics come to think of 
what has been termed the “popula- 
tion crisis” in its largest theological 
and pastoral dimensions—in terms 
therefore of sentiments more noble 
and more realistic than: there’s 
enough food for everybody, so what 
are we getting excited about? 





POPULATION STUDY SCHOLARSHIPS 


The University of Michigan Population Studies Center is offering fellowships and 
research internships to graduate students specializing in population studies, in either 
degree or non-degree work. Some travel subsidies are available for bringing foreign 
students to the United States and for sending students abroad for field work. Appli- 


eations 


for the stipends, which range from $600 to $2,700, for the academic year 


1962-63, should be submitted by February 1, 1962. 

The Center conducts both research and training programs, with an emphasis on the 
interrelations of demograhpy and the social sciences. Organized in June 1961, the 
Center deals with American and foreign data and works to increase the number of 
qualified researchers as well as the body of demographic knowledge. 

For further information, write to: Director, The University of Michigan Population 
Studies Center, Sociology Department, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


Michigan. 





POPULATION GROWTH AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


On August 18, 1961, a memorandum from the Acting Permanent Representatives to 
the United Nations of Denmark and Sweden, addressed to the Secretary General, pro- 
posed that the item “Population growth and economic development” be included in 
the agenda of the 16th session of the General Assembly of the United Nations. This 
was put on the agenda of the Assembly on September 2). 

The memorandum, signed by W. Mcliquham Schmidt and Dag Malm, representing 
Denmark and Sweden, respectively, follows: 


1. The following considerations have guided the Governments of Denmark and 
Sweden when requesting that the General Assembly of the United Nations examine at 
its forthcoming sixteenth regular session the complex problem of the obstaeles which 
the present rapid increase of population creates for economic development and include 
in its agenda an item entitled: Population growth and economic deri lopment, 

2. The increase of the world population has widely exeeeded the prognoses made 
earlier within the competent organs of the United Nations on the basis of statistical 
documentation provided by various countries. The underestimation is of considerable 
size as, according to indications derived from the recent publications of preliminary 
census results, the population increase generally is about 50 per cent higher than had 
been assumed. 


3. In countries where both death rates and birth rates are high, the death rates 


have been lowered more rapidly than foreseen. Any parallel decrease of the birth 
rates has been slower. As a result the increase of the world population has become 
even more concentrated to the large part of the world which alreacy suffers from 
deficient standards of living. 


4. This trend is all the more serious as a number of the less developed countries 
have based their preparation of plans for economie and social development on lower 
estimates concerning their own prospective population situation. 


5. As a greater share of the national product must be earmarked for consumption 
. 


in countries with a rapid population increase, the margin of saving inevitably he- 
comes very narrow and, consequently, investments which should have been made for 
raising standards of living for the population as a whole, must be postponed. Even if 
international aid could be multiplied, the efforts to raise productivity for obtaining 
the desirable improvement of the deplorably poor living conditions in the under- 
developed countries of our gereration would be jeopardized if present population 
trends continue. 


6. The President of the World Bank, Mr. Eugene R. Black, in his address to the 
Economie and Social Council on 24 April this year, considers it Utopian to believe 
that any intensification of agriculture or other food production would be able to 
increase the world’s resourees at the same pace as the present population inerease, 
and that the potentialities for saving within the under-developed countries, together 
with all foreign aid, should become sufficient for raising their standards of living, 
or even for maintaining their present standards of living. 


7. With a net increase in the world population of 50 million human beings who, 
when born, have a justified claim on decent conditions of life—it is known that 
two-thirds of the world’s population are not assured a life worthy of human dignity 
—the population problem must be one of great urgency to the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies. Also, the work devoted by the United Nations to this complex 
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of problems becomes of increasing importance for the possibility to secure a future 
balance between population growth and economic development. 


8. In accordance with decisions by the Population Commission some studies have 
already been made concerning the interrelationship between economic and social con- 
ditions and demographic trends. The two Governments consider it necessary that 
further studies be made in this field on the basis of more recent factual information. 
There is, not least, a need for an intensified analysis, in the realistic setting of the 
social and economic conditions of various countries, of the economic consequences of 
different rates of mortality and natality with regard to the costs of additional needs of 
consumption and investments and with regard to the process of development and 
economic planning in general. The result of such calculations, which gain in depth 
and significance when made by a central international secretariat employing compara- 
tive methods, should be made available successively to the Governments of Member 
States for the benefit of their policy-making. 


9. The health of mothers and children and the possibility to educate and train the 
young generation must be an important consideration in the context of the population 
problems, while at the same time these are questions of the human rights of the 
individuals concerned. A smaller number of children, healthy, well nourished and 
educated, must be preferred to a greater number of under-nourished, sickly and ignor- 
ant ones. While a rapidly increasing population from a national point of view implies 
u pressure on the national economy, in the final instance the pressure is felt by and has 
to be coped with by the individual families. Any measures which a Government wishes 
to undertake to facilitate family planning must always be directed towards improving 
the welfare of the individual families and must appeal to their sense of responsibility. 
Although there can be no fundamental disharmony between the interest of the nation 
and that of the families, it should be stressed that the right of each individual family 
to make a free decision as to how to interpret its desires, ideals and responsibilities 
must be respected. 


10, The two Governments consider that the United Nations should be given ample 
opportunity to render technical assistance to those Governments who are fully aware 
of the situation indicated above and who desire advice or assistance to introduce 
measures designed to prevent their population growth to run at a faster pace than 
consistent with the economic development desired and planned for. 


11. The population trends in the world are now too ominous to be dealt with only 
through academic studies, and the burden on family welfare in large parts of the 
world is pressing more and more severely. The Governments of Denmark and Sweden 
are therefore convinced that a debate, realistic and tolerant, of what active role the 
United Nations could play to assist in finding a solution to the critical problem ema- 
nuting from the interrelationship between population growth and economic develop- 
ment should now find its place on the agenda of this General Assembly. 

















Classroom Use of Population Bulletin 


To meet the growing student interest in population change, the Bulletin 
is recommended reading in many classes. A Bulk-Purchase Plan offers 
the Bulletin at greatly reduced rates when ordered in quantity by teach- 
ers. More than 90 faculty members, now registered under the Plan, teach 
classes in sociology, geography, economics, theology, history and social 
sciences, business administration, earth science, general education, ete. 


How the Plan works: 


Faculty members contemplating use of the Bulletin in classes should 
notify the Circulation Department, Population Bulletin, Population Ref- 
erence Bureau, Inc., on the form below. They will receive a review copy 
of each Bulletin. Annual registration fee is $3.00 for all who are not 
PRB members. All orders for ten or more copies must be placed within 
two weeks of receipt of the review copy. Orders will be filled immediately 
and billed at a unit cost of 10¢ (regular price, 50¢). 


Comments on classroom use of the Bulletin: 


“T’ve just read the March bulletin on World Population Review. It is an ex- 
cellent job and certainly Annabelle Desmond is to be congratulated for the 
excellent job accomplished. Would you please quote me a price for 50 re- 
prints?”—Professor Paul Hanna, School of Education, Stanford University. 


“Tssue Number 2, Volume XV of Population Bulletin . . . is excellent. I should 
like to use this in my course in ‘National Issues and Their Educational Impli- 
cations’ here at Harvard this summer. What would the charge be for 100 
copies?”—Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Eliot Professor of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

“I feel strongly that all members of history and social science departments 
should read your monthly bulletin . . . I have just established a faculty re- 
search grant so that at least one member of our Social Science Department 
can be an expert on population. Why wouldn’t it be a good idea to have an 
institutional rate?’—Dr. Peter Sammartino, President, Fairleigh Dickinson 
University. 
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Circulation Department, Population Bulletin 
Population Reference Bureau, Inc. 

1507 M Street, N. W. 

Washington 5, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 


I should like to register under your Bulk-Purchase Plan. I understand that I shall 
receive a review copy of Population Bulletin in advance of regular release. If I wish 
the issue in quantity, I shall place my order within two weeks of receipt of the review 
copy. Orders for ten or more copies of the same issue will be billed at 10¢ per copy. 
Bill will accompany each shipment. Estimated bulk-order quantity: _...... 





Department 





University or College.................... 





Address........... 


(City) = —~— (Zone) ~— (State) 
DD I am already a PRB member. 


© $3.00 annual registration fee enclosed (or) [1 Bill me. 








POPULATION BULLETIN is published eight times a year by 


the Population Reference Bureau to 
provide population facts and interpretation of those facts in relation to 
world problems and problem areas. It is not a government publication. 
Annual subscription $3; single issues 50 cents each. Robert C. Cook, 
Editor; Writer, Annabelle Desmond; Business Manager, June del Solar. 
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The POPULATION REFERENCE BUREAU, INC., founded in 1929, is 
a nonprofit, scientific, educational organization for the purpose of gather- 
ing, coordinating, interpreting and distributing population data. Spon- 
sored by a group of biologists, sociologists and economists, it is financed 
by members, subscribers, individual and corporate contributions and 
foundation grants. Associate Membership is $5 annually; membership 
for teachers, $3. 
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